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One of the numerous good works in which the 
late Mr. Frank Wragg was engaged was that of the 
R.S.P.C.A., upon the Council of which he will be 
difficult to replace. 

Here, as in many other directions, Mr. Wragg 
set a good example to his professional brethren, 
and many of our colleagues whose individual rela- 
tions with the R.S.P.C.A. are unsatisfactory would 
do well to consider his action. 

No one can assert that the relations between 
the R.S.P.C.A. on the one hand, and many veteri- 
nary surgeons on the other, are all that could be 
desired. Theoretically, the Society and the pro- 
fession have a common aim, viz., the amelioration 
of the condition of animals, and therefore the two 
bodies might be expected to work in unison; but 
we all know that this is far from being the case in 
practice. In many cases, indeed, we find veterinary 
surgeons in almost if not quite open hostility to the 
officers of the Society, and it is especially unfortu- 
nate that the practitioners who take up this attitude 
are often by no means the least respectable in our 
ranks. If only the black sheep of the profession 
opposed the Society, we should know what to 
think. But there are not a few thoroughly reput- 


able veterinary surgeons who refuse to assist or|- 


support the R.S.P.C.A., stating their disapproval of 
its officers’ methods as the reason for their action, 
while admitting sympathy with the avowed objects 
of the Society itself. 

Undoubtedly much fault could be found with 
individual officers of the Society. Some, while 
quite honest, are inclined to over-rate their own 
knowledge; others, it must be admitted, are not 
too scrupulous in their methods of obtaining con- 
victions. Taking the former class alone, it must be 
remembered that there are cases which afford room 
for honest difference of opinion as to whether 
cruelty exists or not, and a practitioner who takes 
the negative side may expgrience much annoyance 
from a self-opinionated officer of the Society. In 
this connection, it cannot be said that veterinary 
surgeons themselves are always free from blame. 
Some of us are apt to regard a query from an in- 
spector as an impertinence, forgetting that his duty 
is to enquire into every case of even possibly cruelty 
that may be brought to his notice. The every-day 
relations of veterinary surgeons and cruelty inspec- 
tors offer many opportunities for personal friction, 
and in many of the cases in which bad feeling 
has arisen it is probable that there were faults on 
both sides. 

We know well that at the head-quarters of the 
R.S.P.C.A. there is no desire to prosecute any but 
genuine cases of cruelty. We know also that there 


is every desire to utilise the knowledge of the veteri- 
nary profession in the task—not always an easy 
one—of deciding when prosecution is called for. 
It was an instance of Mr. Wragg’s good sense and 
broadmindedness that be accepted a position on the 
governing body of a Society that has never been 
very popular with his profession, and assisted in 
directing its general management. We hope to see 
his place on the guiding body filled by another 
member of the profession, but there is another and 
perhaps even more important function for veteri- 
nary surgeons to perform in relation to the Society, 
viz., the examination of individual cases, and the 
decision as to whether prosecution is necessary. 
Here, of course, the veterinary surgeon acts as the 
adviser of the Society, through its officer, and his 
help is most valuable—not only in securing convic- 
tion in real cases of cruelty, but also in preventing 
unjust prosecutions. The value of that help is fully 
recognised, and the work in London is done by a 
veterinary surgeon retained by the Society. 
Unfortunately, in some parts of the country, it is 
not easy to get a veterinary surgeon to undertake it, 
although every member of the profession ought to 
be willing, in his own district, to act on behalf of 
the R.S.P.C.A. 


TENOTOMIES AND SYNDESMOTOMIES. 


No. I. shows complete section of the perforatus 
tendon of the off fore limb about midway between 
the knee and the fetlock. 

No. II. shows complete section of the perforatus 
and perforans tendons midway between the knee 
and the fetlock. 

No. III. shows complete section of the suspen- 
sory ligament in addition to the condition shown in 
No. II. All three severed midway between the 
knee and fetlock. 

No. IV. shows complete section of the suspen- 
sory ligament of the off hind leg with the flexors of 
the digit intact. Section just above where the 
ligament bifurcates. 

The above may be of interest to some members 
of the profession who have never seen the condi- 
tions in the living animal, especially as there ap- 
pears to be some misunderstanding as to what 
actually does happen when the different structures 
situated behind the canon bone are divided. This 
misuuderstanding may be due to mixing up the 
heel coming to the ground in No. II., and the fet- 
lock coming to the ground in No. III. 

In No. I. it will be noticed that the only change 
that takes place is the sinking of the fetlock from 
one to two inches. 


> 
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In No. IV. it will be seen that the only change 
brought about by complete division of the suspen- 
sory ligament is the sinking of the fetlock from one 
to two inches as in No. I. 

It appears that all three structures have to be 
divided before the fetlock comes to the ground; 
that the perforans has to be divided before the heels 
come to the ground; and that when the suspensory 
is divided, but the tendons are intact, the latter are 
quite sufficient to keep the limb in almost its 
normal position. The slight change produced by 
section of the perforatus seems to show how rupture 
or sprain of that tendon is often followed by com- 
plete repair. 


T. Lisnman, Lieut. A.V.C. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Hyprors UTeri IN A Cat. 


The fact that hydrops uteri is not a common 
affection has induced M. P. Leblanc to record the 
following case in the Journal de Médecine Vétéri. 
naire et de Zootechnie. 

An old cat, which had borne young several times, 
was brought for examination on account of great 
swelling of the abdomen of some weeks’ standing. 

She ate well. did not cough, and as she preserved 
her accustomed behaviour, the owner had not pre- 
viously concerned himself about the matter. The 
most marked symptom was the great distension of 
the abdomen which, however, differed from that 
met with in ascites. The abdomen was spheroidal 
in shape, was neither fluctuating nor pendulous, as 
is the case in ascites, and its shape was not altered 
by changing the position of the animal. Palpation 
gave the impression, not of a mass of fluid collected 
in the peritoneal cavity, but rather of a large cystic 
tumour or a large collection of fluid occupying, in 
all probability, the uterus. 

Although the appetite was preserved, the general 
condition of the animal was bad, emaciation being 
very marked. 

An exploratory puncture of the abdomen was 
made, and about a litre (about 13 pints) of a citrine 
aqueous liquid, not quite clear, inodourous, and 
not having quite the characters of an ascitic fluid, 
was evacuated. 

The animal was destroyed next day, and an 
autopsy performed. The uterine cornua were 
found to be enormously enlarged, communicating 
freely at the body of the uterus, and still contain- 
ing about a litre of a liquid having the same 
characters as that which had been obtained by the 
puncture. Incision of the uterine cornua only 
revealed slight lesions of the mucous membrane, 
which was traversed by fine vessels, and showed, 
in places, fine transparent granulations of the size 
of a pin’s head. 

The uterine wall was about 1-12th of an inch 
thick. The neck of the uterus was contracted ; 
the ovaries were normal. The heart, lungs, and 
parenchymatous organs were healthy. 


Leblane remarks that the rarity of so marked a 
case of hydrops uteri, and the impossibility, in the 
small animals, of obtaining the same results from 
rectal and vaginal exploration that can be gained 
by those methods in the case of large species, may 
render the diagnosis uncertain. The special points 
of importance in differentiating hydrops uteri from 
ascites are the form and consistence of the abdo- 
men, the absence (in hydrops uteri) of fluctuation, 
and the character of the liquid obtained by 
puncture. 

As regards treatment of such cases, Leblanc 
observes that complete evacuation of the fluid 
would probably be followed by the appearance of 
another collection. He suggests the performance of 
hysterectomy, which may be facilitated by pre- 
viously evacuating all the fluid from the uterus. 


Tue SurGicaAL TREATMENT OF SITFASTS. 


Fontaine, in the Recueil de Méd. Vét., recom- 
mends the following treatment of sitfasts —especi- 
ally in the case of large thick ones—which are 
surrounded by inflammatory reaction, or are under- 
run by pus. 

With a sharp knife, he makes a series of incisions 
cross-wise through the whole extent of the lesion, 
reaching down to the healthy subcutaneous tissue, 
and thus dividing the sitfast into four, six, eight, or 
more (according to its size) separate portions, 
which are detached from each other by a series of 
grooves radiating from the centre to the periphery 
of the sitfast. Each of these separate portions 
then sloughs off independently, leaving a wound 
which is treated by ordinary methods. 

The author claims that the time required for 
treatment is much shortened by this method, which 
gives immediate exit to any pus underneath the sit- 
fast and facilitates the casting off of the necrosed 
tissue. - (Annales de Méd. Vét. and Journal de Méd. 
Vét. et de Zootechnie.) 

W. RB. C. 


[Presumably the sloughing off of the necrosed 
tissue is encouraged by warm fomentations or 
similar measures, though this is not stated.— 
TRANS. | 


CHronic URMIA AS A RESULT OF PRIMARY CAR- 
CINOMA OF THE Lert Kipnry tv a Doa.—By 
HABACHER. 


In the living animal behind the arching of the 
left ribs there was a plainly visible bulging which 
on palpation revealed a movable body with uneven 
surface. 

A little albuminous urine was occasionally voided, 
and in a period of three weeks uremic symptoms 
advanced and became plainer. The dog ceased 
eating and was eventually killed. 

On section there was a primary carcinoma of the 
left kidney extending by metastasis into the lung. 

This is interesting, as primary carcinoma of the 
kidney is very rare.—Ex. Berliner Thiertirzt Woch. 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION, 
(Continued from p. 115). 


“TUBERCULOSIS IN MEAT AND MILK.” 


In the afternoon of Tuesday, the 11th, there was a 
discussion on an able paper which had been prepared on 
the subject by Mr. J 4 a S. Lloyd, F.R.C.V.S. (Sheffield), 
who pointed out that at present practically nothing was 
being done in this country towards reducing tubercu- 
losis in animals, and very little towards preventing in- 
fection passing through the channels of meat and milk 
from animals to man. Further, what little was done in 
the latter case had no direct bearing upon the former. 
For the purposes of discussion, he suggested a line of 
action of which the following is a summary :— 

The Board of Agriculture to schedule “open” tuber- 
culosis in cattle ; compulsory notification by owners of 
such cattle followed by investigation by whole-time 
veterinary officers of health ; compulsory slaughter of 
cattle visibly affected with “open” tuberculosis, with 
compensation (carcase value) for animals notified ; 
prosecution to follow failure to notify visibl diseased 
cattle and cows affected with or suspected of tubercu- 
losis of the udder, for being in possession of such cattle 
or their carcases, for attempting to sell such cattle or 
their carcases or their milk for human food, and for 
keeping such cattle in contact with other cattle ; volun- 
tary measures on the lines followed in Denmark by 
Bang, free tuberculin testing being offered on condition 
that “reactors” be branded and isolated, their calves 
removed, brought up in tubercle-free buildings, and fed 
on boiled milk, infected buildings disinfected, etc. ; a 
national system of compulsory sanitation and disin- 
fection of cowsheds and ie premises ; the institution 
of a national veterinary service of public (animal) 
health to carry out the measures indicated, also to 
educate the public and advise agriculturists to take 
action ; a Government grant to find the money necessary 
for compensation, and the systematic working of the 
measures. 

Prof. StockMaN (Board of Agriculture) said the 
Model Milk Clauses were a form of legislation with 
which he had very little sympathy. They were a kind 
of legislation which was peculiarly British, combining 
a great deal of irritation with very little effect. One o 
their weak points was that the country was now the 
dumping ground for doubtful animals, instead of the 
town as was formerly the case. Their position had 
merely been shifted. Another weak point was that the 
Clauses were carried out largely by Medical Officers of 
Health and town committees, who, not from intention 
but from ignorance, were not so much in sympathy with 
the position of the agriculturist as one would like. Per- 
sonally, he did not think any scheme which did not 
include the scheduling of tuberculosis would do much 
good. He was thoroughly in accord with the suggestion 
that there should be veterinary officers of health attached 
to local authorities as well as medical officers. The 
College of Veterinary Surgeons should institute a 
diploma of their own in veterinary public health. 

f. MacQquEEN (Camden Town) very much doubted 
whether the cattle-owning public and even the milk con- 
suming public were sufficiently acquainted with the 
disease and the immense expenditure necessary for its 
suppression to sanction any immediate action. He 
thought the owners should make an effort to stamp out 
the disease before it was taken up as a public question. 
He saw difficulties in the way of scheduling tubercu- 
losis. With all the tests in use he did not think they 
would be able to say definitely when they were dealing 
with a case of the disease. Compulsory measures 
should be accompanied by compensation, and if there 
were ample compensation they would get back into the 


condition of swine fever, to which there was no end ; in 
fact, the disease apparently increased as the compensa- 
tion became more liberal. (Laughter). He objected to 
the proposal to employ whele-time veterinary officers of 
health, believing that the work should be done by prac- 
tising veterinary surgeons. As to the suggested com- 
pulsory sanitation and disinfection of cowsheds and 
farm premises, he thought that would involve the re- 
building of 75 per cent. of the buildings in the country, 
The cost of disinfection would exceed the means of 
most owners. 

Mr. Garnett, J.P., declared that he had never listened 
to a more depressing speech than that of the last speaker. 
He believed that preventive work could be carried out 
without very great sacrifice from the public funds if it 
were done gradually. He suggested that local authorities 
should be empowered to advance money to owners, so 
that they might put up proper buildings with efficient 
ventilators and fight and a pure water supply in the 
shed. He agreed with Prof. Macqueen that 75 per cent. 
of the cowsheds of the country needed re-modelling. 

The discussion was adjourned. 


The meeting was continued at the Royal Pavilion 
Brighton, on osetia. the President (Mr. Roberts) 
being in the chair. 

Mr. J. F. Srupson, J.P., suggested that a memorial of 
the late Mr. F. Wragg, for many years Treasurer of the 
Association, in the shape of an oil portrait, should be 
provided and that the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons be asked to accept it, and 
hang it in the Council Chamber. He announced that 
he was + -C to receive names of members willing to 
serve on the Committee. 


ResuMeED DiscussIon. 


Mr. W. HuntInG, who agreed that the disease should 
be scheduled, but thought that too much was made of 
sanitation and compulsory regulations relating to cubic 
space and ventilation. e thought that tuberculosis 
was one of those things which could be better controlled 
by the local than by the Central State Authority. Both 
producers of meat and of milk suffered at the present 
time and he was inclined to think, innocently. Neither 
the milk producer nor the meat producer could be sure 


f| of what they were buying, but the man who sold could 


be sure of what he was selling. The stock-owner at the 
present time was in the happy position of being able to 
sell to the butcher and milkman his diseased animals, 
and the butcher and milkman were in the some | _ 
tion of having to be fined or stand the loss of those 
animals that they had innocently bought. The whole 
thing was wrapped up in the question of payment. He 
woul pay the owner compensation when a tuberculous 
animal was slaughtered, and the butcher and the milk- 
man would have a civil action against him when he 
sold them an animal infected with the disease. It 
would be a very easy matter indeed to say that animals 
sold for meat or milk should be sold subject to an 
understood contract that they should be sound for the 
purpose for fourteen days. The farmer, however, rather 
resented this interference with poisoning the British 
public, and wanted to be paid not to doit. The butcher, 
who was smarting over it, had suggested a mutual in- 
surance, but the farmer said “ No ; I won’t part with a 
half-penny.” The butchers then threatened to try a 
boycot, but they were not strong or united enough. He 
wished they would combine and boycot the farmer. If 
they could hang out fora month the farmer would give 
in, and fall back on some other body, probably the 
Board of Agriculture. “ What is the real difficulty 
about tuberculosis!” asked the speaker. “It would 
would have been scheduled long but for the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England and the pedigree 
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owners who form the majority of that body. _It is not 
an agricultural body at all; it is a political body and 
they run it on political lines. The pedigree owner knows 
that his stock is so filthily dirty with tuberculosis that 
he would be obliged to notify, and the foreign trade 
would suffer. He, for his selfish interests, spreads the 
disease all over, and encourages the little man to do the 
same. 

Mr. Bett (Carlisle) was very glad that Mr. Hunting’s 
latter remarks were not true of all the pedigree breeders 
of the country. Some of the largest Shorthorn breeders 
of the country were having their herds tested regularly 
with tuberculin, and every animal that reacted was 
slaughtered and buried. (Mr. Hunting: I’m sorry I 
spoke). 
had not passed the tuberculin test to a foreigner. 
the present time farmers were most particular. 

Mr. Goocn (Holt, Norfolk) deprecated the harsh 
things that were being said about the agriculturist. He 
had been called upon to test whole herds of cattle, and 
in one case a very large proportion of fine Galloway 
cattle had been and buried. It was alla 
question of money. Could they expect agriculturists to 
allow their stock to be tested and ia destroyed with- 
out compensation? He knew of one casein which 75 of 
a herd of 100 Ayrshire cattle, selected with the greatest 
care, had reacted to the test. What was the poor 
owner todu? Unless the disease were scheduled and 
compensation given things would remain very much as 
they were. 

Mr. Samson (Mitcham) expressed the view that it was 
not the large cowsheds that were the hotbeds of the 
disease ; it was the small farmer with one or two cows 
who was responsible for its spread. 

Mr. McGavin (Montgomery) considered that if the 
country could give £7,000,000 a year to pension old men 
it could give a few millions annually to protect human 
life. He urged immediate action and the compulsory 
notification by farmers of any disease whatever in con- 
nection with the animals. 

The PRESIDENT said that veterinary surgeons should 
make it more widely known that by the raising of 
milk for a few minutes to certain high temperatures 
it became innocuous. 

Prof. SrockMAN (Board of Agriculture) said that even 
if the agriculturist had his faults, that was no reason for 
treating him with injustice. At the same time, the 
farmer was the only man who could get rid of tubercu- 
losis, and until the loss were put on him he would not 
move in the matter. With regard to the statement 
that the foreigner would not buy an animal that had not 

the tuberculin test, it was really much worse 
than that. It was coming to this—that the foreigner 
in many places would not take the animal which had 
passed the test. In the Argentine they had had to 
establish a quartantine service to keep the animals—im- 
ported mainly from Great Britain—for 30 days in 
order to re-test them, because they found so many that 
had passed the so-called tuberculin test in this country 
did not pass it when they got over to the other side. 
The reason was that tuberculin was sold without control. 
(Hear, hear.) They would do very little until the sale 
of tuberculin was controlled and it was made impossi- 
ble for anyone but veterinary surgeons to buy it. 

Mr. YD, replying to the discussion, said the ques- 
tion of administration was of great importance. He 
urged that the work of investigation should be done by 
whole-time officers instead of local veterinary inspectors. 
With regard to buildings, it was no good having them 
up-to-date if there were tuberculous cattle there. Even 
the late Queen had 36 tubere lous cows out of 40, and 
surely her buildings were p-to-date. Compensation 
for the slaughter of tnberculous cattle should be fur- 
nished, Mr. Lloyd suggested, by the owner, the butcher, 


At 


It would be impossible to sell an animal that} 


the local authority, and the Government, each providing 
a quarter of tha necessary sum. 


SKIN Diseases OF Dogs. 


A long and technical discussion followed on “ Skin 
Diseases of the Dog,” on which a paper by Mr. Geoffrey 
H. Livesey (Hove) was before the members. Among 
those taking part were Profs. Hobday (Kensington), and 
Wooldridge (Camden Town), and Messrs. Della Gana 
(S’hampton), Dixon (Margate), P.S. Howard (Wanstead), 
and EF. H. Stent (Manchester). A —_ commented on 
by more than one speaker was the liability to eczema of 
dogs brought from inland towns to the seaside. Prof. 
obday expressed himself still sceptical about under- 
taking the treatment with a promise of cure in follicular 
mange, and said it was very common in bull dogs. 


Prof. SrockMaN (Board of Agriculture) gave the 
members some of the results of the investigations with 
regard to “ Redwater,” which he has been earrying on 
for the past three years with Sir John M‘Fadyean. 

The proceedings were brought to a close with cordial 
votes of thanks to the President, and to those who had 
prepared papers and opened the discussions. 


RECEPTION BY THE PRESIDENT. 


A reception was afterwards held by the President, 
who wasassisted in receiving the guests by his daughter, 
Mrs. Routtley Bailey. Tea was served at small tables 
on the eastern lawn, and a ladies’ orchestra rendered an 
enjoyable musical programme. 

On Thursday the members took part in an excursion 
to Arnndel. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND ROMANCE 
OF ARSENIC. 


By Gorpon SHarp, M.D. (Edin.) 


Mungo Park said Africa was fatal but fascinating. 
The same may be said of arsenic. Something in it has 
fascinated mankind in all ages, and, as to its being fatal, 
there is no question. Its history truly reads like a page 
of romance. Hippocrates (B.c. 460-357) knew of its 
existence in the form of native realgar (As*S?), and 
native orpiment (As*83), and he employed it as an out- 
side remedy in ulcers and similar ailments. Dioscorides 
(tirst century), the Greek writer on botany and materia 
medica, mentions orpiment, and was acquainted with its 
properties as an outward application, but at this period 
no mention is made of a soluble preparation of arsenic 
nor of arsenic being employed internally either as a 
poison or as a remedy in disease, although the following 
circumstance is worthy of note, for it serves to show 
that knowledge of chemical tests and reactions were at 
an early date a recognised. Diocletian (third 
century) sought out all the books dealing with the trans- 
mutations of metals possessed by the ee when 
he had conquered them, and destroyed all such litera- 
ture, and posterity has not ceased to commend his deed ; 
but even a Roman emperor may fail to have got into all 
the hidden nooks. His energy may have indirectly done 
good, for men would begin to see that there might be 
some good in the thing a Roman ruler thought it worth 
his while to direct his destructive faculties against, and 
the result would be to redouble their keenness to try 
and turn the baser metals into gold and silver. Now, as 
the Egyptians were acquainted with arsenic, it is likely 
that they were acquainted with what we now know as 
Reinsch’s test, for it is hardly likely that the metallic 
lustre which is deposited on a bright copper plate in con- 
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tact with arsenic under favourable conditions could have 
escaped their notice. Arsenic, then, may have played a 
t in the transmutation views of the ancients. 

When the Arabs conquered Egypt the Jews were no 
longer safe, and they fled to Europe and carried with 
them the chemical knowledge which they had acquired 
from contact with these Arabs, and with them a more 
extended knowledge of arsenic than was then common in 
Europe. To go back, Pliny the Elder (23-79 a.p.), an 
extensive writer on all subjects dealing with natural 
history, makes no mention of the transmutation of 
metals. This brings us up (after many gaps) to the 
eighth century. Geber or Dschabir, a somewhat 
mythical chemist of the eighth century, said to be a 
native of Tharsis and pupil of an Arabian chemist 
named Dschafer, with whom he is often confounded, 
was the first in Europe to roast realgar and to obtain 
white arsenic (As?O3), and to give it this name, a name it 
still bears. It was called white arsenic to distinguish it 
from orpiment or yellow arsenic. He was also 
acquainted with metallic arsenic, and he certainly knew 
that under certain conditions this white arsenic de- 

sited a dull silvery coating on bright copper. His 
Sonia became widely diffused and a new era opened 
in the history of this metal and its salts Dschabir has 
much to answer for, because the introduction of a 
soluble, tasteless and odourless poisonous salt to the 
knowledge of mankind in these dark days put a new 
instrument in the hands of the poisoner. Unfortunately 
arsenic was long employed in this direction before its 
therapeutic properties were discovered. 


ARSENIC AS A Porson. 


Previous to the introduction of arsenious acid all 
poisons hitherto known and employed to remove an 
opponent, adversary, or competitor possessed something 
remarkable in taste, smell, or colour. Here, then, was 
something altogether negative, and evidently just what 
the poisoner most desired, and, in addition, incapable of 
detection. Although poisoning by means of arsenic was 
doubtless practised soon after Dschabir’s researches be- 
came common property, there is no direct evidence to 
prove that it was extensively carried ont till the fifteenth 
century. After this the diabolical art raged for two 
centuries of more, beginning in Italy and spreading to 
France more particularly. 


ITALY AND SICcILy. 


Cesare Borgia (1476-1507), the Italian statesman, and 
his equally notorious and talented sister, Lucrezia 
Borgia (1480-1523), poisoned, or caused to be poisoned, 
so many of their opponents that they attained to an evil 
repute even in their day. Arsenic is supposed to have 
been the agent they employed. Pope leon VII. (one 
of the Medici), is said to have been poisoned (1534) by 
the fumes of a medicated torch carried before him in a 
religious procession. Some may be sceptical as to the 
ay of this taking place. I, on the other hand, 

lieve it is not only possible but probable, although I 
do not believe that all the cases attributed to poison 
were the result of this agency. So many deaths were 
attributed to this mysterious substance that it is not 
likely that all could have been so. Men believed any- 
thing of it—that it could be so used to kill its victim in 
an hour, day, month, or year at the will of the adminis- 
trator. Can we wonder, then, that antidote sellers and 
amulet makers drove a thriving trade in these days ? 


Names GIVEN TO THE NEw Poison. 


It was known by the names “ Acquett,” “ Acqua di 
Perugia,” “ —- di Napoli,” “ Acqua Tofana,” or 
“Toffania,” “Manna of St. Nicholas de Barri.” The 
preparers and sellers were often women who presumably 
— as nurses, midwives, fortune-tellers, or per- 
umers, but men and noble ladies did not look down on 


the profession of poisoner. In the seventeenth century 
two women rose to fame. One Beatrice Spara had so 
many counts against her that she was executed in Rome 
in 1642 ; the other, still more famous, named Tofana or 
Toffanis, of Palermo, has given her name to the “ Acqua 
Tofana.” She had, when executed in 1719 at the age of 
seventy, no less than six hundred deaths laid to her 
charge. Many of her accomplices were hanged, and 
after this the diabolical amusement ceased to be prac- 
tised in Italy and Sicily. 


FRANCE. 


Readers of Dumas’ “ Marguerite de Valois,” may 
remember that the novelist makes Catherine de Medici 
(1519-1589) the mother of Francis Il. (husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots), Charles IX., and the Duke of Anjou 
try to remove, by means of poison, Henry of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry IV. of am (1553-1610). Her 
method was to moisten the leaves of a book he was ex- 
pected to read with a solution of arsenious acid. Un- 
fortunately for her plan, the book fell into the hands of 
her own son Charles IX. (1550-1574), who introduced 
the poison as he turned over the leaves of the book, 
moistening his fingers to facilitate the operation. After 
having read the book several times he ordered it to be 
thrown into the fire, and while it was burning the 
Hnguenot Court surgeon, Ambroise Paré (1509-1590), 
one of the few honest men of the time, entered the 
room, and, perceiving the garlic odour, exclaimed, “ Who 
has been burning arsenic here?” “I have,” replied the 
King. On his death-bed Dumas makes the French 
monarch say, “ They say I feel remorse for the Bar- 
tholomew ; doubts, yes ; remorse, no. They say I bleed 
the blood they shed at every pore. What flows from me 
is arsenic, not blood.” As a matter of truth, Charles 
died of phthisis. Now, although Catherine would not 
have hesitated to use arsenic, or, indeed, any instrument 
however cruel or diabolical, it is doubtful if she knew 
the use of arsenic, for poisoning by this agency was not 
in vogue in France till much later than her day, namely, 
till the reign of Louis XIV. (1638-1715). Catherine’s 
own uncle, Pope C ement VIL., as already mentioned, is 
said to have been poisoned by arsenic, but that, of 
course, was iu Italy. Louis himself, with all his faults, 
never, so far as history says, sank so low as to 
employ the services of the poisoner, but during his 
reign the practice became so common in France that he 
set up a Chambre des Poisons to try, and a Chambre 
Ardente in which to burn convicted poisoners. 

Albert Smith (1816-1860) was a qualified medical man 
who fonnd he could use the pen to more advantage than 
the lancet. He had studied in Paris and knew the city 
well, and in his instructive and entertaining novel, “The 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers,” he deals with the subject of 
the poisoners, and follows the actual facts closely. In 
1659 an Italian named Exili was suspected of being con- 
cerned in many cases of poisonings, which had been for 
some years practised in Rome. In consequence of this 
he fled to Paris. Exili had learnt the art from Beatrice 
Spara, and he found that in his new home he could turn 
it to amonetary end. As a rival practitioner he had 
aman named Glaser—to be distinguished from Christo- 
pher Glaser (d. 1680), a Swiss, who was apothecary to 
Louis XIV., the author of one of the earliest treatises on 
chemistry—“ Traite de Chymie”—and the inventor of 
Sal Polychrestum, or Sulphate of Potassium. Exili and 
the infamous Glaser were ultimately discovered, tried, 
and condemned. The former poisoned himself, and the 
latter died in prison, but not before they had both done 
incalculable harm, for poisoning had become a fashion- 
able pastime, and both men had had many pupils. Exili’s 
most distinguished pupil was one Sainte-Croix, a mili- 
tary officer of Paris, and he in his turn had an apt pupil 
in his lover, Marie, Marguerite D’Aubray, afterwards 
wife of the Marquis de Brinvilliers. She was born in 
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1630, and was beheaded in 1676. 
visited the patients in the Paris Hospital Hétel Dieu in 
the guise of charity, but people soon observed that the 
poor patients who were the subjects of her ministrations 
all sickened more and more and died, but her evil deeds 
did not stop here. In time her father and two brothers 
died mysteriously after they had received some wine or 
other drink prepared by her. She was suspected, tried, 
found guilty, and executed, after having undergone the 
terrible torture of being forced to drink great volumes 
of cold water. Sainte-Croix was accidentally poisoned 
in his own laboratory owing to the dropping off of a 
mask which he was wont to wear while he was preparing 
his poisonous solutions. (Did he «accidentally inhale 
arseniuretted hydrogen?) Sainte-Croix also had his 
pupils, and he left behind him two distinguished dis- 
‘ciples in the persons of Penautier, treasurer of France, 
and Cardinal de Bonz, and both employed their know- 
ledge to remove those who stood between them and J pone 
and power. After their day the dark art languished and 
ceased to find fashionable although it was 
patronised now and then by fashionable people. The 
‘secret rested in the keeping of such people as midwives 
-and fortune-tellers, and the unholy trade was carried on 
till well into the eighteenth century, when it died out. 
The last practitioners were two women of Paris, named 
Lavoisin and Lavigoreux, who, after conviction, were 
burnt and their accomplices were hanged. Thus 
poisoning as a fine art died out, althongh the old- 
fashioned fly-paper, which consisted of a thick paper 
holding in its interstices metallic arsenic parti+lly oxi- 
dised, was, under the names of “ pondre a mouche” in 
France and “ Fliegenstein” in Germany, occasionally 
employed as a poison “in a small way.” 


BritisH 


Poisoning has never been popular in our midst, and 
hence in Howell’s “ State Trials” very few cases of 
poisoning by arsenic are found. In 1615 Richard Wes- 
ton and many others were arraigned for the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, Weston being only the instru- 
ment by which interested people in high places sought 
to remove this man, who was obnoxious to them. 
Weston had been an apothecary’s man, and therefore 
knew something more of poisons than the ordinary 
individual. The account says he first employed the 
yellow powder “rosalgar” (no doubt realgar is here 
meant), then white arsenic, and lastly, when this did 
not act quick enough, he obtained mercury sublimate, 
which was given in a clyster, and, tberefore, clearly the 
immediate cause of death. In 1657 one Miles Sinder- 
combe, a prisoner in the Tower of London, is said to 
have become sick, and he vomited and died owing to 
inhaling poison by the nose. He was guilty of treason 
against Cromwell, and the suggestion is that his jailors 
had caused the poison to be administered to him—we 
may be sure without Cromwell’s sanction, for the Pro- 
tector, with all his faults, was too big a man to do this 
sort of thing. The next is the case of Mary Blandy, 
and it is interesting because the chronicler refers to the 
state of toxicological knowledge at the date, and this 
will be referred to later. This woman was tried at Ox- 
ford in 1752 for poisoning her father. In 1765 Kather- 
ine Nairn and Patrick Ogilvie, of Forfarshire, were 
accused and found guilty of incest, and for the offence 
were dismissed by their employer, one named Thomas 
Ogilvie, and * 4 way of spite they found means of 

a, him by arsenious acid, which they fraudu- 

ently obtained from a country surgeon-apothecary. 
The famous Edinburgh physicians, Cullen and Ruther- 
ford, were engaged in the case. Coming nearer our 
own times, two interesting trials remain to be spoken 
of. The Madeleine Smith case of 1857 has become 
famous in the annals of State medicine. This woman, 
of good social position in Glasgow, was tried for poison- 


This base wounn | 


ing her lover, a teacher of French, named L’Angelier. 
The arsenious acid was administered in cocoa (then not 
so commonly used as now) during the secret meetings of 
the lovers. Great medical and he talent (Christison, 
Maclagan, Paterson, Lords Inglis and Moncrieff) was 
displayed during the hearing of the case, and it was 
fonnd not proven, chiefly beeause on the three particular 
occasions in which the unfortunate man was known to 
have shown signs of poisoning there was no clear evi- 
dence to show that he had met the prisoner. The May- 
brick case has also become famous. In 1889 Mrs. May- 
brick was charged with the crime of poisoning ner hus- 
band by administering arsenious acid to him and found 
guilty and condemned to penal servitude for life, but 
she was liberated in 1904. The case was complicated 
by the fact that Mr. Maybrick bad been in the habit of 
taking a mixture containing arsenic. The prisoner was 
defended by Sir Charles Russell, and he and a large 
section of the public believed that the prisoner was 
innocent.-—7'he Pharmaceutical Journal. 


THE MODE OF ENTRY OF THE TUBERCLE 
BACILLUS. 


[t is 26 pou since Koch announced the discovery of 
the tubercle bacillus, and to-day the protession is still 
agitated by varying creeds concerning the avenues most 
commonly adopted by the organism in effecting an entry 
into the body. Indeed there is probably more doubt 
about the matter now than in the early days of the dis- 
covery, for at that time little had transpired to vex the 
simple belief that since the lungs were the common sites 
of the disease, and the sputa of tuberculous patients 
swarmed with the infecting agent, therefore the malady 
was propagated by inhalation. But presently this easy 
faith was troubled by the observation that the earliest 
lesions of tuberculosis in the lung were found in the 
deeper parts of the viscus : that it appeared to commence 
at a point accessible to inspired air only by the aid of 
diffusion, and inaccessible to suspended particles within 
that air, such as the bacilli whose inhalation and deposit 
seemed so straightforward an explanation of the local 
incidence of the disease. It became obvious, there- 
fore, that the inspiratory theory needed qualifica- 
tion. Moreover with the multiplication of observations 
there came the demonstration of a tuberculosis which 
vas to all appearance primary in the abdominal cavity, 
of another which was limited to the lymphatic glands of 
the neck, and of yet others in which the primary focus 
was remote from all possible avenues of entrance—for 
example, the articulation of the knee. So opinion began 
to rearrange itself. Koch, without definitely committing 
himself, inclined towards the unity of human and bovine 
tuberculosis, and upon the basis of this unity the pro- 
fession set itself to preach the need for defence against 
the propagation of tuberculosis by the ingestion of 
poe Ph te am milk, thus accepting in practice, if not so 
readily in theory, the poasibility of an intestinal path 
for the infection. In this tentative condition matters 
persisted for some years, when, in 1901, Koch startled the 
medical world by a positive announcement at the London 
Congress on Tuberculosis, that human and bovine tuber- 
culosis were essentially distinct infections, and that for 
practical purposes the bovine disease was iucommuni- 
cable to man. Contrary as it was to a mass of accum- 
ulated observations upon the morbid anatomy of tuber- 
culosis in man, this announcement, coming from such a 
quarter, gave rise to an immense development of 
research. Throughout Europe private and public in- 
vestigators took up the problem. The result has been 
the complete re-establishment of the old creed, that 
bovine tuberculosis is communicable to man, and that 
the precautions which Koch deprecated as illusory are 


‘both necessary and urgent. 
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It was now clear that the tubercle bacillus commands 
at least two possible ports of entry, the inspiratory and 
the alimentary canals. But the old difficulty remained 
unsolved. Why is it that the lungs suffer so promi- 
nently, and why, again do they suffer near the apex of 
the upper lobes with such peculiar frequency? It was 
argued that the lymphatic glands of the neck are com- 
monly involved, and that the lymphatic system at the 
root of the neck may supply the path of the bacillus to 
the apical parts of the on. Attention was therefore 
directed to the mouth and pharynx as a possible door to 
infection, and it was abundantly proved by numerous 
observations that the tonsils are capable of giving 
passage to tubercle bacilli, sometimes with, and some- 
times without, a local lesion. Yet another observation 
which opens up enormous possibilities is that which 
demonstrated the passage of tubercle bacilli through an 
intact mucous membrane : for it was shown that tubercle 
bacilli administered to dogs could be detected in the 
chyle within three or four hours, a circumstance which 
bronght under suspicion every mucuus surface in the 


y. 

With this possibility in view, attention was turned to 
the filtering capacity of the pulmonary parenchyma as 
offering an Fm fa of the frequency of pulmonary 
involvement, and recent experiments designed to demon- 
strate the mechanism of anthracosis (in many respects 
an analogue of pulmonary tuberculosis), have resulted 
in a good deal of illumination. A detailed account of 
these later researches was given by Sir William Whitla 
in his Cavendish lecture for the present year. The 
filtering power of the lung was tested by the intravenous 
injection of a rabbit’s ear with a watery suspension of 
China ink. The animal was killed within an hour of 
the injection, and showed a well-marked pigmentation of 
the lungs. An oily emulsion of China ink was intro- 
duced, by means of a stomach-tube, into the stomach of 
an adult guinea-pig, with the result that within twelve 
hours of a single injection the lungs were found to be 
obviously pigmented, while the mesenteric glands 
appeared entirely free from carbon particles. A similar 
result attended the injection of a carbon emulsion into 
the peritoneal cavity, the mesenteric glands again 
escaping. The explanation offered is that the carbon 
particles effect an easy entrance into the lymphatic 
system, whether by means of phagocytosis or not ; pass- 
ing through the lacteals and lymphatic glands of the 
mesentery they enter the thoracic duct, are poured into 
the right heart, and deposited in the fine filter supplied 
by the pulmonary parenchyma. When, however, young 
guinea-pigs were substituted for adult animals the 
results obtained were strikingly different. Whereas in 
the latter the mesenteric glands escaped after injection 
of a carbon emulsion into the peritoneal cavity, in the 
former they were blackened to a varying degree, the 
lungs escaping, although the costal pleura suffered. 
When the carbon was administered to young animals 
by the stomach-tube there was no notable absorption of 
carbon at all. Other experiments carried out with 
adult animals showed that ligature of the cesophagus is 
sufficient to prevent anthracosis after the inhalation of 
an atmosphere densely impregnated with carbon by 
means of a turpentine lamp. Also that the plugging 
of a bronchus in an animal exposed to a similar atmos- 
phere does not prevent anthracosis of the lung con- 
cerned provided that the cesophagus remain open. The 
conclusion drawn from these and many such experi- 
ments is that anthracosis results from the ingestion of 
carbon, its passage through the intestinal epithelium 
into the thoracic duct, and its subseqnent deposit in the 
parenchyma of the lung; and that the route of the 
tubercle bacillus to the lung is identical with that of the 
carbon granules. This is not, of course, to say that 
pulmonary tuberculosis is generally bovine in origin, but 
that the bacilli of human tuberculosis which produce 


the pulmonary lesions are in the first instance inhaled, 
are arrested in the mucous membrane of the upper 
passages, are swallowed, and finally reach the lung by 
way of the intestine. Whatever be the final judgment 
upon this thesis the experiments upon which it is based 
reflect great credit upon Vansteenberghe, Calmette, 
Guérin, Sir William Whitla, and the others who have 
elaborated them, for our old conceptions have failed to 
justify themselves.—7'he Hospital. 


Sheep Dipping.—Important Case to Farmers. 


A case of considerable importanee to farmers came 
before the Tonbridge Bench on Tuesday, 11th inst., when 
Harry Denyer, of Wickhurst Farm, Leigh, was sum- 
moned for failing to dip his sheep according to the Order 
of the Board of Agriculture. 

P.C. Mayhew deposed to witnessing the dipping 
operations when he noticed that the sheep were not 
dipped completely under, the head and ears being left 
completely out. In cross-exaimination, witness said the 
face, ears, and crown of the head were the parts not 
dipped. When the sheep was taken out he did not see 
the men rub round the heads of the sheep with their 
hands. Pressed on the point, however, witness admitted 
that this was done in one or two cases. He told the 
man in charge that the heads should be put under. 

In addressing the Bench, Mr. 8. Bevan, the defendin 
barrister, pointed out that the Order said there wen | 
be “thorough immersion.” The Board did not say that 
they required complete immersion, and “thorough im- 
mersion” could only be construed to mean that the job 
must be ieonaalle done. He contended that the 
defendant had implicitly followed the instruction 
which were approved by the Board of Agriculture, o 
Messrs. Cooper. 

Percy Gregory, veterinary surgeon, James Lord, 
Church House Farm, Northiam, who had been con- 
sistently dipping sheep for fifty years; and Edward 
Chapman Holding, a farmer for 40 years, were called, 
and each gave evidence to the effect that there was 
- need to dip the head, as scab was never known 
there. 

The Bench stated that they did not want to hear any 
further evidence, and the Chairman in giving the 
decision uf the Bench, said it was an important case, 
and there was more in it than met the eye. The Order 
of the Board of Agriculture said: “It is provided that 
sheep are to be dipped by thorough immersion in a 
sheep dip approved by the Board for sheep scab.” The 
defence had brought witnesses who agreed that scab 
did not exist inthe head. That seemed to the Bench to 
be the point, and there did not appear to be any doubt 
therefore that the case must be dismissed, because the 
sheep were dipped in a manner which they (the Bench) 
thoroughly approved of. What was the good of dipping 
the head if scab did not exist there !—Xentish Express. 


Dog Poisoning in Edinburgh. 


According to the Scotsman of August 10, the series of 
dog poisonings which took place in the Murrayfield dis- 
trict of Edinburgh about this time last year, resulting in 
the destruction of over a dozen dogs, some of a valuable 
character, seem to have been renewed. During the 
past week no fewer than five animals of various types 
were killed, two of them belonging to the same owner. 
In every case strychnine poisoning was the cause of 
death, and it appears to have been promiscuously dis- 
tributed on flesh food about the fields and roads. It is 
said that in the whole of one street in the Balgreen dis- 
trict there is not a single dog left alive, the last to meet 
its fate being a valuable fox-terrier. As was the case 
last year, the perpetrator has not been discovered, 
although the police are investigating the matter. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases 
Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 


Sheep] swine Fever. 


Out- i- | Onut- 
reaks 


Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Aug. 


1907 
Corresponding week in 1906 
1905 


Ani- | Out- i Out- 


Total for 33 weeks, 1908 


1907 719 
906 .. | 594 


Corresponding period in {3 
1905 .. | 633 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Aug 18, 1908. 


IRELAND. Week ended Aug. 8 


1907 .. 


Corresponding Week in { 1906 
. 1905 


Total for 32 weeks, 1908 ne Sel | 


1907 .. | 
Corresponding period in 1906 
1905 


8 | 188 
13 +. | 154 
13 35 | 228 ill 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 


Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Aug. 12, 1908, 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


A Veterinary Controversy. 


In the City of London Court, on Friday, 14th inst, 
Joseph E. Crow, carman, trading as W. Ross, High 
Street, Poplar, sued the General Motor Cab Company 
(Limited) to recover £100 damages for injury done to a 
bay mare. Mr. J. Watson Moyses appeared for the 

laintiff, and Mr. P. W. Thornely for the defendants. 

row’s horse and van were being driven from Thornton 
Heath to Streatham, loaded with facias, when a motor 
cab belonging to the defendants ran intoit. The horse 
was struck by the falling facias and the van and harness 
were injured. The horse was so ill that it was going to 
be destroyed after the trial. Crow had to employ 
another horse, and he said he had spent a good deal of 
money in trying to restore the injured animal. He paid 
£45 for the horse 18 months ago. The defendant com- 
pany’s veterinary surgeon put him to a great deal of 
inconvenience by suggesting to the London County 
Council that the horse had glanders, and it was tested. 

Mr. Alex. A. Wilson, M.R.C.V.S., said that the age 
of the horse was seven years last May. It was abso- 
lutely absurd to suggest it was 15 or 20 years old. The 
horse was worth £50 before the accident. 

For the defendants, Prof. Macqueen, F.R.C.V.S., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at the Veterinary College, said that 
the mare was aged between 15 and 20 years old. She 
could never have been worth more than £25. There- 
fore, she could not have depreciated £50 as suggested 
by the plaintiff. As he suspected glanders it was his 
duty to report it. He told the age by the shape of the 
teeth add the relation of the jaw. The marks in the 
mouth lasted until the horse was eight years old. Those 
had gone in the animal in question. 

Judge Rentoul, K.C., said that the evidence was most 
perplexing. It was certainly very strange, and he 
thought he knew something about horses. 

Mr. Moyses: It is the proverbial] state of things in a 


horse case ; in horse cases there is always a great deal of 
hard swearing. 

Mr. H. Gray, M.R.C.V.S., supported Professor Mac- 
| queen. As for the plaintiff saying he paid £45 for the 
| animal, all he could say was he had often seen people 
| pay as much as £100 for a worthless horse. 
|. Mr. Wilson, recalled, said there were undoubted marks 
| in the horse’s mouth indicating that it could not be eight 

ears old. 

The jury found that there was no negligence on the 
part of the defendants, and judgment was given for 
them, with costs.—The 7'imes. 


Sheep Poisoned near Hinckley, 


The poisoning of sixty sheep on a farm near Hinckley 
is being investigated by the Leicestershire county 
authorities. The farmer had seventy-five fat wethers 
dipped according to a formula of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Soon afterwards sixty of the sheep become ill, 
- eighteen of tne animals died within forty-eight 

ours. 


An Absent-minded Lunch. 


The pupils of a distinguished professor of zoology 
noted one day two tidy parcels lying on their instructor’s 
desk as they passed out at noon hour. On their return 
to the laboratory for the afternoon lecture, they saw but 
one. 

This the professor took carefully up in his hand as he 
opened his lecture. “In the study of vertebrata we 
have taken the frog as a type. Let us now examine the 
gastrocnemius muscles of this dissected specimen.” -"""" 

So saying, the professor untied the string of his neat 

rcel, and disclosed to view a ham sandwich and a 

iled egg. ‘“ But I have eaten my lunch,” said the 
Jearned man bewilderedly. 


| 
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CONSULTATIONS. 


In general practice these procedures are divisible into 
those essentially necessary and those expedient, and 
each kind may depend on the wish of the doctor or that 
of the patient. Putting aside quibbling about the signifi- 
cance of the word “essential,” our thoughts in this 
division are concerned with the patient’s welfare entirely. 
Thus there may be doubt about diagnosis, prognosis, 
or treatment : honest doubt whether we are doing the 
best possible. 

On the one hand we are not to put the patient to 
needless expense ; on the other hand, within human 
limits, we are to spare no effort. We are supposed to 
know, although we realise our frailty and the limits 
of our knowledge, whether anyone else can help. We 
may put the case to the patient : sometimes in advis- 
ing a consultation ; sometimes in leaving it to him to 
decide. In the second group there are several reasons. 
We may hope for a snnowel or return of confidence, or 
to share responsibility in a grave or important case : 
we may wish to have an error explained, concealed, 
or “antidoted”; the patient may desire a consulta- 
tion for his or her satisfaction on general grounds. 
In any of these cases we ought to fall in with the 
desire and foresee it. 

We do not regard ourselves as a corporation with its 
own secrets and having a right to wade endieele for its 
own advantage. We have a position of trust, and we 
are to be frank with those who trust us. The desire to 
conceal and recover from error is perfectly legitimate in 
the struggle for existence, and the thenaitien exposure 
of error by another rarely benefits the patient, for the 
latter may lose faith in his doctor, who in other respects 
has fully justified the confidence reposed in him. Yet 
in no case must the patient suffer. If he has a pleural 


effusion diagnesed pneumonia, it course, 


tapped if his dyspnoea cannot otherwise be relieved. In 
some cases the patient has sense enough to know a mis- 
take is justifiable ; then a difference of opinion may 

roperly be explained. Only drunkenness or gross care- 
lessness deserve no leniency. Therein our reputation as 
a body of honourable men is at stake. 

The majority of general practitioners nowadays are 
painstaking: feeling we have done our best we are 
very ready for “ counsel’s opinion,” and but too pleased 
to find our consultant less puzzled or helpless than our- 
selves. We ought never to fear a consultation when we 
remember the mistakes of our great teachers as witnessed 
in hospitals ; when we remember what a huge subject 
medicine is, and its rapid advances. We witness mis- 
takes in such an exact science as engineering, and we 
know of terrible miscarriages of the law. Lawyers 
constantly seek “counsel’s opinion.” Even so do we 
need help. 

A word or two as to the management of the consul- 
tation. The consultant should wait for the consulter, 
who must in turn be punctual. The former follows the 
latter (after hearing the outline of the case and certain 
details which it may be best to discuss privately, yet 
with no air of mystery or secrecy), and is thus intro- 
duced to the patient or the friends. He should precede 
the latter on leaving the room and have no last word 
behind the latter's back. They then deliberate in 
another room. Then the consultant should enter first 
and deliver the verdict and retire first. This is not 
jugglery, but only due dignity and management. We 

ut do to others as we would be done by, and the patient 
is always to gain. Yet we are not to harm thereby our 
professional brethren. Medical etiquette is apt to be 
derided, but it is only to be derided when badly 
exemplified and badly understood. 

There are consultants and consultants. The ideal 
consultant listens carefully, starts with no preconceived 


ideas about the doctor or the patient, weighs the difti- 
culties of the case, realising that a general practitioner 
may be as good a man as himself (even as Sir James 
Paget did), is gentle and kind and thoughtful to the 
patient, careful to make no needless investigations, and 
finally delivers his verdict as the result of the delibera- 
tion of tvo heads. In the matter of fees dichotomy is 
objectionable. The usual attendant is to be satisfied 
with a reasonable fee for his assistance to the consultant 
and the time or trouble he has taken. He is to find ont 
the consultant’s fee and to see that it is obtained. 

The consultant should in no case see such a patient 
thus introduced to him without the wish of the intro- 
ducer, and he is not to take on that patient as a regular 
attendant for that illness. In this matter there is often 
experienced the greatest difficulty in deciding how one 
is to aet for the patient’s greatest benefit. On the whole 
the best plan seems to be to wait for the patient to 
express his wishes to the usual attendant, who, if he be 
wise, will gracefully retire should his patient prefer the 
continued attendance of the consultant. That is a 
method recommended by practitioners of experience, 
and it seems the proper line to adopt. Really it is all a 
matter of tact. Tact is educated sensibility. 

W. H .MAIDLow, M.D., F.R.C.s., in he Hospital. 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 


That a space of a hundred and forty acres, which is 
roughly speaking a square of a quarter of a mile, could 
be obtained within the four-mile radius of Charing Cross, 
suited for exhibition purposes, would have seemed im- 
possible, yet it was found, and upon it the two nations 
who have been foremost on the battle field are beating 
“their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks ”—their “ White City ” is the glory of the 
whole earth. The Mother countries—and they have 
been true mothers— are ably supported by their hale and 
hearty offspring. With hands joined they can truly 
say. “ We are a merry family, we are, we are, we are.” 

here are three things worth avoiding by those visit- 
ing this Exhibition :— 

1. All ’buses which go “near the Exhibition”—the 
the word in italics is often written so small that care 
must be taken to avoid this pitfall. 

2 Going in by the Shepherd’s Bush entrance, which 
entails a walk which would have tried the patience 
of Job. 

3. Buying an “ Official Catalogue,” which after five 
minutes Job would have put into a burning tiery furnace. 

Having entered by the Wood Lane entrance and ob- 
tained a copy of the “Official Guide” and the pro- 
gramme for the day, the veterinary surgeon will find it 
worth his while to ascend the staircase on his right, to 
visit the exhibits of Messrs. Charles Dervillez, of 15 rue 
Reaumur, Paris; Menard Fréres, of Thouars; and 
Mere et Lugin, of Orleans ; who are showing drugs and 
other used in veterinary science. A. 
Girard, who has charge of this class, which is No. 87, 
or his Secretary, Mons. J. Jolivel, are ever ready to give 
information regarding these exhibits. 

Close by is the stand of Messrs. Violet Freres, of Thuir, 
the proprietors of “ Byrrh,” an appetising tonic used 
in France much in the same way that Bovril is in this 
country. Put in a nutshell, it is a good sound port con- 
taining quinine and caffeine ; so is an excellent “ pick- 
me-up” after hard work. 

Returning to the hall of the Wood Lane entrance, and 
passing into the Court of Honour, in the hall to the 
right will be found the exhibit of Messrs. Burreughs, 
Welcome and Co. This firm is showing many interest- 
ing examples of up-to-date developments in Chemistry 
as applied to medicine, pharmacy, and photography. 
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The introduction of “ Tabloid” and “ Soloid ” products 
for hypodermic and ophthalmic work in veterinary prac- 
tice has been most favourably received. They are easily 
carried, prevent any error in dosage and will keep for a 
~~ length of time. The list includes a full range of 

rugs in suitable strengths. They are also showing an 
interesting collection of historical medical equipments 
used by celebrated explorers and travellers, amongst 
which are Dr. R. N. Moffatt’s Tabloid Medicine Chest, 
used during his wanderings in Central and South Africa, 
and Sir H. M. Stanley’s which he carried through 
“ Darkest Africa.” 

Close by, the antiseptic “ Anios” is exhibited, which 
is put up in eight forms ; but it is the Veterinary Anios 
and soap which calls for ourattention. Anios is a com- 
bination of bichloride of methyl sodium with a new 
salt of Vanadium. 

No ene can pass the charming cottage standing in its 
own grounds, which contains the exhibit of John Knight, 

td., soap manufacturers. This business was estab- 
lished nearly a century ago in Old Gravel Lane, the 


works of which now cover nearly eight acres, and the| - 


stables contain a stud of about seventy-five horses. 
While the soft soap of this firm is largely used in stables, 
the “ Family Health Soap” is produced at a price which 
makes it economical for stable use. The latter is slightly 
antiseptic and contains coal tar, which has a softening 
effect on the skin, and by its use the liability to hacking 
in washing the pasterns of horses is reduced to the 
lowest point. It leaves a nice gloss on the skin and has 
a very softening effect on the neck and shoulders when 
a horse is suffering from collar-rubs. “Shavallo” is a 
shaving soap prepared by this firm for those who wish 
to get over the daily barberous act in the quickest time 
possible. It softens and soothes the skin and even heals 
a slight cut ; so is of value to the busy man. 

Izat is another exhibit which calls for the veterinary’s 
attention. It is not only useful in many canine diseases 
such as distemper, mange, and other skin disorders ; but 
is an ideal wash for dog kennels, horse-boxes, and an 
instant destroyer of all insect life whilst harmless to 
the higher animals. 

Passing into the Elite Gardens, in the Fine Art Sec- 
tion, which contains some masterpieces from the brush 
and the chisel, will be found “The Twins,” by Land- 
seer; G. Morland’s “ Morning ;” Calderon’s “ Market 
Day ;” “The Derb ~~ of Frith; “The Har- 
vesters” by Lucy emp elch ; Taylor’s “Coupling 
Hounds ;” Birket Foster's “ Passing the Flock ;” Stan- 
Forbes’ “ Médaille d’Or ;” “ Milking Time,” by Charles; 
Farquaharson’s “The Shortening Winter Day Drawing 
to a Close,” which are peculiarly interesting to us 

Returning to the Elite Gardens and passing the Palace 
of Women’s Work on the left, we come to the Pavilion 
of Messrs. Moet and Chandon. On the ground floor, 
Frappa’s “ Don Perignon,”—the blind monk who dis- 
covered the art of making champagne “ sparkling ”—- 
and Brunery’s “ala Santé du Chef,” are exhibited: 
while in the basement the mystery of champagne making 
is fully demonstrated. 

Another interesting exhibit is Caley’s mineral waters. 
All the pipes are of blocked tin and silver lined ; the 
waters are bottled at a temperature of zero, and all the 
flavourings used are of the natural fruit. 

In the Colonial Gardens, facing the Indian Section, 
Sad are showing amongst other pay “ Malt 

ilk” for puppies from broth, their various biscuits in 
“midget” form for toy dogs and “ ovals.” 

Nothing can surpass the exquisite grandeur of the 
Canadian Pavilion ; it is a perfect fairyland. Colonel 
Hutchinson and his staff must have worked as one man 
to have produced such a creation : it is Canada in a nut- 
shell, a land “flowing with milk and honey.” Here we 
see the flourishing farmhouses and wheat fields taking 
the place of the barren prairie ; a fine mounted speci- 


men of one of the last buffaloes, killed in the Southern 
Canadian prairies, which for centuries fed in countless 
numbers on these wastes, which accounts for the rich- 
ness of the soil ; specimens of the Prarie hen, Canadian 
goose, the Opossum and other animals which live in this 
country, which contains 288,000,000 acres of wheat land, 
only seven per cent. of which is cultivated, simply from 
want of capital and labour. 

In the Australian Section there are some very fine 
exhibits, amongst which is that of Messrs. Irvine, who 
are showing their celebrated wines. 

In the New Zealand Section much interesting informa- 
tion regarding sheep in that country can be obtained, 
and the interest the Government of that colony takes in 
veterinary science is illustrated by the diagrams it has 
produced from the drawings of H.C. Wilkie, F.R.C.V.S., 
which may be seen here. 

Many of the side shows are well worth a visit, especi- 
ally the Irish Village, Old London, the Scenic Railway, 
the Johnstown Flood, and the Indian 


Conservative Surgery. 


Whilst we have learnt that hardly any inflammatory 
rocess can for practical purposes be considered apart 
rom the presence of micro-organisms, we have learnt 

also that ectestial activities may be inhibited and a 
recessive influence be exerted at a stage hitherto thought 
out of the question. Hyperzemia induced secundum 
artem will nowadays forestall the scalpel; we have 
returned to the habit of pre-antiseptic days, and evacuate 
large collections of tuberculous detritus through an as- 
pirating needle ; the surgeon feels to day that almost 
every amputation he performs is a reproach to his sur- 
gery ; perhaps in an excess of zeal he even anticipates 
the dangers of infection now and then by protective 
inoculations before certain operations. So that whilst 
the impunity with which operations are performed may 
have tended to irresponsibility in submitting patients to 
the knife, modern surgery is essentially conservative ; 
the surgeon does not look upon each patient as an oppor- 
tunity te operate, but as an opportunity to display his 
skill m avoiding the knife. In the South African 
campaign and in the Russo-Japanese war it was demon- 
strated that aseptic wounds of the abdominal viscera 
and of the brain did extremely well on the routine of 
masterly inactivity, but that experience has not for one 
moment hindered the progress of civil practice in these 
fields: it has rather helped us to a better appreciation 
of the powers of the peritoneum and meninges to take 
care of themselves. 

Conservative surgery, then, is something more than 
that which strives to save every quarter of an inch of 
every finger that may survive after a bad crush of the 
hand. The true conception of conservatism is wider 
and more comprehensive. It has as its aim the prophy- 
lactic or definitive preservation of every functioning part 
that promises to contribute to, and not detract from 
the capacity of the individual to earn his livelihood and 
to enjoy life—The Hospital. 


The Meat Trades Journal says that the coming fight 
of the farmers with the butchers ve warranting of all fat 
stock will show the public that “tuberculous meat is 
the product of animals knowingly bred and born from 
tuberculous stock, and sold by misrepresentation or 
concealment of essential facts to butchers who were 
treated like criminals the moment the diseased condi- 
tions (post-mortem) were visible.” 

As a matter of fact, cattle which have fed well from 
birth and never had a sick or sorry day are often found 
after slaughter to show tuberculous lesions, and to say 
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that such cattle are “sold by misrepresentation or con- 
cealment of essential facts” is to make a statement 
which, 7 put it mildly, is not warranted by the facts. 


H. Hauprner, BERLIN. 


We have received the “Jubilee Catalogue” of the 
firm of H. Hauptner, Luisenstrasse, Berlin, the well- 
known veterinary instrument makers. The list (which 
is written in English) is copiously illustrated, and 
embraces the requirements of the clinician, the patholo- 
gist, and veterinary public health officer, the breeder, 
the farrier, and the tutor in veterinary subjects; for the 
firm of Hauptner, while applying themselves solely to 
the mannfacture of veterinary instruments, evidently 
employ the word “ veterinary” in its widest significa- 
tion. All sections of the catalogue will repay exami- 
nation, though that devoted to instruments and 
appliances for general practice is, of course, of the most 
interest to the majority of us. Of this it may be briefly 
said that it comprises a great variety of instruments for 
all classes of practice, many favourite English models 
being included amongst the different Continental ones, 
while, last but not least, the prices of all are surprisingly 
low. 


On the Black List. 


At the Sleaford Police Court on Monday, August 10, 
Richird Wyer, Donington, was summoned for obtaining 
intoxicating drink when on the black list, at Quarring- 
ton, June 11th.—Fined £1, including costs.—Spalding 
Free Press. 


Personal. 


Mr. Perer McIntyre, M.R.C.V.S., Greenock, was 
awarded the Certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
at an examination for Inspectors of Meat and Other 
Foods held in Leeds, on July 24th and 25th. 


SaunperRs—-Martin.—At St. John’s Church, Penz- 
ance, on Saturday morning, Ang. 15th, Mr. Rowland 
Glave Saunders, M.R.C V.S., of Penzance, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Saunders, of Exeter, was united to Miss Gladys 
Dorothy Martin (third and youngest daughter of Mr. 
Alfred Martin, of Sayle and Co’s, Hong Kong, China, 
1863-73 ; of Liddelow and Martin, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, 1873-77, and of Alfred Martin and Co., of 
Colombo, Ceylon, 1878-1899, and now of Medrose, 
Penzance). There was a large attendance at the church 
to witness the ceremony, as both bride and bridegroom 
are well known and very popular in Penzance. 


Douctas—FarquHarson.—At Rutherglen, on the 
12th inst., by the Rev. John M‘Neil, U.F. Church, 
Rutherglen, Alexander Douglas, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Kilmarnock, to Jessie, only daughter of the late W. A. 
Farquharson, Belmont, Rutherglen. 


DoutTawaITE—Poap.—August 13th, at the Parish 
Church, Wykeham, Capt. Fred Douthwaite, M.R.C.V.S. 
third son of the late William Douthwaite, M.R.C.V.S., 


Mrs. Wragg writes :—‘‘ Will you permit me to thank the 
numerous friends in the profession for the very kind letters 
which have arrived, and also for the beautiful wreaths and 
flowers which were sent. I value very highly the marks of 
sympathy and still more the kind expressions which show 
how widely respected was my husband. I cannot reply to 
-every friend directly, and I hope that they will accept this 
heartfelt acknowledgment of my most sincere gratitude. 


THE LATE MR. F. W. WRAGG. 
Dear Sir, 

At the annual meeting of the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation held this week at Brighton, I brought forward a 
suggestion that in consideration of the very long services 
which our late respected friend had rendered to the pro- 
fession as a» Member of Council and as Treasurer of the 
funds of the Royal College and of the National Veterinary 
Association, coupled with universal respect which was 
entertained for him, it would be in accordance with the wish 
of the profession that some lasting memorial should be 
erected tohis memory. It is quite possible that this may 
take the form of an oil painting, to be placed in the Council 
Chamber of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; 
this, however, will be a matter for the full Committee to 
determine when it is completely formed, and which will be 
called together at as early a date as possible. 

Already I have received the names of 50 gentlemen who 
have expressed their desire to serve on the Committee, 
which it is proposed to make as large as possible, and at its 
first meeting to decide what form the memorial should 
take and then to appoint an Executive Committee to carry 
out its wishes. 

May I (asa preliminary step) ask all members of the 
profession who would like their names added to the Com- 
mittee to intimate that wish to me at the earliest possible 
date ; in the meanwhile I am prepared to receive subscrip- 
tions to the fund.—Yours faithfully, 

James Simpson. 

Maidenhead, Aug. 14. 


IMPROVED ECRASEUR. 
Sir, 

In The Record of 8th August, I was pleased to observe 
that Mr. W. W Lang passed a very favourable opinion on 
the ecraseur which I described in the previous week’s issue. 
He also raised one or two points to which, with your per- 
mission, I will now refer. 

Regarding the weight of the instrument, I may say that 
it is little more than the weight of the extra chain heavier 
than Miles’—an important point. There is no difficulty in 
releasing the crushed portion from the upper chain. The 
chains are simply screwed up until the testes fall off. 
Should this fail to happen—a rare occurrence—slight 
traction with the fingers on chain is all that is required. 

The method referred to by Mr. Lang of tightening the 
chain on the cord above the point to be severed later, was, 
if my memory serves me aright, first described in The 
Veterinary Record by that eminent authority on castration, 
Mr. Blakeway, Stourbridge, and, to my knowledge, is 
practised by several veterinary surgeons, especially in ani- 
mals of some age. With the subject in the recumbent 
position, and the cremaster divided, it was easily enough 
done ; but in the standing position I found it a bit awkward, 
and so added the extra chain to the instrument. 

The practice of separating the two portions of the cord 
and including the arterial only in the chain has been in 
vogue at least as long as I can remember. But until some 
three or four years ago, when Mr. James Montgomery 
suggested it to me as a means of lessening the hemorrhage 
I had not tried it. Not so much on this account, but be- 
cause it enables one to put the chains on both cords where 
you want them with comparative ease—the cremaster being 
cut—I have adopted it ever since. There is, also, of course, 
less strain on the chain. 

The question as to whether there is really less bleeding I 
think to some extent depends on the relative width of the 
slot to the chain. Unless the slot is comparatively wide, 
when it would be an advantage to include the whole cord, 
it has been my experience that there is less bleeding. This 
I have thought to be probably due to the pressure being 
exercised equally on the part that matters—the artery— 
from beginning to end of operation, Whereas when al\ 
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parts are included the pressure is not equal throughout, 
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the different parts giving way at different times. This is 
a question, however, on which there may be room for a 
difference of opinion, and I do not therefore propose to 
pursue the point. 

Although I have believed it to be an advantage to have 
the chain well up, on the thin part of the cord, an opinion 
shared by many others, Mr. Lang’s experience seems to 
prove the contrary. Unless, of course, the subjects, 
hunters, etc., which he leaves ‘‘ proud’’ are less prone to 
hemorrhage than, say, underbred draught colts. 

The method, a brief description of which appeared in 
your issue of the Ist inst, of separating the two parts of the 
cord, dividing the non-vascular with the knife—very readily 
done after a little practice—and including both vascular 
portions only in the chains, I have found to very materially 
simplify the operation in the standing position. It is more 
easily and quickly done, and the colt does not seem to give 
half the trouble. So far the untoward results have been 
nil. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Lang has heard of 
another ecraseur with twochains. Verily ‘‘ there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.’’ I regret he was not in a position 
to give more definite particulars of said instruments, as 
naturally these would have interested yours, etc., 

Davin Imrie. 

Glasgow, August 19. 


THE QUESTION OF COMPENSATION IN 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
ir, 

At the recent meeting of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion at Brighton, as we all know, a discussion took place on 
Mr. Lloyd's paper ‘‘ Tuberculosis in its relation to meat 
and milk.’’ The responsibility of the farmer for the disease 
was remarked upon, and various suggestions were offered 
as to what the local authorities and the Central Authority 
ought to do in the way of granting compensation to the 
owner of an animal affected with the disease. 

Now whilst everybody seems to be waiting for some 
benevolent body to pay them compensation for their loss, 
permit me, sir, to draw the attention of the readers of The 
Veterinary Record to an arrangement, as far as the meat is 
concerned, between the interested parties, i.e., the farmer 
and the butcher, prevailing in this district. 

It occurs at Messrs. Drawbridge and Ansell’s auction 
market at Hassocks, and it seems rather ironical that 
whilst Mr. Hunting is reported as having said at Brighton, 
‘*the butcher who was smarting over it, had suggested a 
a mutual insurance, but the farmer said ‘ No ; I wont part 
with a halfpenny,’’’ an arrangement between the two held 
good no further away from Brighton than six miles. The 
above-mentioned firm were the first to adopt the arrange- 
ment, at any rate in the South of England, and it has 
worked so well that it has been copied at Lewes and at 
Hayward’s Heath auction markets. 

Briefly put, the insurance scheme is marked as follows : 
A committee composed of the principal farmers sending 
stock to the market, three members of the Brighton 
Butchers’ Association, and the principal of the firm of 
auctioneers, constitute a committee of management. 

If a farmer wishes his stock to be sold as insured he 
signs an agreement and pays to the principal of the firm of 
auctioneers or agent of the committee, the following 
premiums :—For each fat bullock, heifer, bull, or cow, one 
shilling; for each fat pig, fourpence; for each fat calf, 
fourpence. Such sum being deducted from the amount 
realized by the animal at the auction sale. 

The following are the chief conditions of the agreement : 

‘*No fat bullock, heifer, bull, or cow, sold for less than £12, 
or fat pig sold for less than 30s., or fat calf sold for less than 
£2 respectively, shall be held to be insured under the 
Scheme, and the Committee reserves the right to refuse to 
insure any animal or animals which may be considered an 
undue risk. 

‘*In the event of an insured animal or animals being 
wholly condemed by or through the action of any Sanitary 
Authority as unfit for human food on account of being in- 


fected with Tuberculosis, the Committee shall pay the Pur- 
chaser three-fourths of the purchase-price of the said 
animal or animals as shown by the Auctioneers’ books, 
provided the animal or animals has or have been slaughtered 
immediately or within such time as the Committee shall 
consider reasonable, a period of FourtzEN Days not to be 
exceeded in any event. Provided further that immediate 
notice of the condemnation is made to the said agent (and 
also in addition in case the condemnation shall take place 
within the Boroughs of Brighton or Hove, to the President 
and Secretary for the time being of the Brighton and Hove 
Master Butchers and Pork Butchers’ Association), so that 
the Committee’s representatives may be able to inspect the 
carcase or carcases with hide or skins attached for identifi- 
cation. In the case only of a portion of a carcase being 
condemned the Committee will pay the Purchaser the full 
value of such portion as the same may be ascertained from 
the prices current in the London Meat Market at the date 
of condemnation. 

‘‘ That the management of the Scheme be conducted by 
the Committee, and that their decision in every case arising 
under the scheme, shall be final.’’ 

The farmers seem perfectly satisfied with the Scheme. 
Of course the butchers are. The stock sent into the above 
market come from the immediate neighbourhood, no dealers 
animals which have been trucked from market to market 
are ever seen there. I inspect them for the Local Authority 
under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts, and should 
class the average quality as very good.— Yours faithfully, 

Henry Tayror. 


GLANDERS OR NOT GLANDERS ? 


Srr,—Although practising in London, I have little to do 
with horse practice. Still, I should like to understand my 
position should I ever meet a C.C. Inspector over a post- 
mortem of a horse suspected of glanders. Is my previous 
idea of that position—which differs from that apparently 
held by Mr. A. H. Farrow-—correct? [ was under the 
impression that if a veterinary practition +. xttending such 
a post-mortem on behalf of the owner of the animal, dis- 
agrees with the opinion of the C.C. Inspector, the case is 
submitted to the Board of Agriculture for a final decision. 
Cultural and inoculation experiments can be carried out, if 
necessary, by the officers of the Board, which—as it does not 
provide the money for compensation—is a perfectly inde- 
pendent authority. 

I think we all know that nodules and tubercles which are 
not glanderous may be found in the equine lung—and also 
that true glanderous nodules may be present in very small 
numbers. 

But whether the nodules be few or many—or even if 
the skin, trachea, and Schneiderian membrane be covered 
with typical ulcers—I think the owner’s veterinary attend- 
ant can submit the case to the Board of Agriculture, if he 
chooses.—Yours truly, 

‘*Youne 


(Our correspondent is quite correct. The Glanders Order 
provides that facilities shall be given, if desired, for a 
veterinary surgeon to attend any post-mortem on behalf of 
the owner, and that any difference of opinion between that 
veterinary surgeon and the County Council Inspector shall 
be settled by an appeal to the Board of Agriculture.—Ep.}) 


Tue N.V.A. Mertine at Bricuron. 


The Local Secretary wishes us to state that copies of the 
group photographed at the Royal Pavilion may be obtained 
from Messrs. Donovan, St. James’ Street, Brighton, 
carriage paid, on forwarding them a postal order for 3/-. 


AND Papers Recerven.—Messrs. C. W. 
Herbert, W. E. Blackwell, J. F. Simpson, H. Taylor, 
J.A. Todd, D. Imrie, Harold Leeney. Lt. T. Lishman. 

Report on the Health of the City of Manchester, 1907, 
by James Niven, M.A., M.B. 

Western Morning News, The Sussex Daily News, The Yorke 
shire Evening Post. 
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Tracheotomy Tubes 


M388 JONES, successor to F. B. Jones, M.B.C.Vv.8., 
still continues to supply the Special Tracheotomy 
Tubes patented by her late father. Special terms to 
Veterinary Surgeons. Address, Aberbraint, Stoughton 
Road, Leicester. 


As Assistant 


SITUATION wanted by class D student, ride, drive 
and cycle. Temperate. [Excellent references. 
Address, 9408 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 


Assistantship Wanted 

MALL salary only, by qualitied man; wide experi- 

ence, good operator, can ride and drive, age 24. 
Address, 7408 V.R., 20 Fulham Rvuad, London, 


As Assistant 


GENTLEMAN, recently qualified, desires post as 
assistant to a well established practitioner, with 
possibility of partnership. Good practical experience, 
not afraid of work, accustomed to pharmacy, and can 
take charge of books. First-class testimonials, securit 
etc. Reply stating terms to 2408 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, 
London, 8.W. 


To Veterinary Surgeons 
U NQUALIFIED, good practical man wants assis- 
tantship, or manage branch, experience both town 
and country practices. Total abstainer, ride, drive or 
cycle. Single, age 31, good references. Live out. 
Address, 6408 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 


To Veterinary Surgeons 


MECY S., recently qualified, desires engagement as 
t assistant, experienced and well up in cattle practice ; 
can ride and drive : good references given. State terms. 
Address, 3088 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 


For Disposal 


IX a first class suburban district, an old established 

veterinary practice, chiefly canine and feline. Returns 
average about £350 a year. Good premises with living 
accommodation for a bachelor. Rent £30. Anyone 
living on premises could materially increase practice. 
Premium £375. Apply, Peacock & Hadley, 19 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


To Veterinary Surgeons 


R.C.V.S. with excellent testimonials, and thoroughly 
experienced, desires position as assistant or mana- 
ger, referably with view to “eye or succession. 
operator, castrate standing. Address, 3089 V.R., 

20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 


Binding 
HE PUBLISHERS bind the Annual Volume in 
Cloth, lettered for 3/6, or Half Roan, cloth sides, 4/6, 
(uniform with Vols. I. XIX.) Th se prices include 
carriage (parcel post) one way, to country subscribers. 
Position cf plates is noted in Index. 


News Cuttings. 
SCRAPS which cannot readily be authenticated 


either as to origin or date, frequently give un- 
necessary trouble. A convenient method is to send 
the page of the newspaper containing the marked 
paragraph in an unsealed envelope. Postage 4d. 


THE VETERINARY RECORD 


CONTENTS 
Editorial Notes— 
Caponing, by Harold Leeney, m.n.c.v.s. 
A Malformation, by W. E. Blackwell, m.x.c.v.s. (Zllus.) 
Hemoglobinuria, by G. Rees-Mogg, a.v.c. 


Abstracts—Primary Bilateral Cancer of the Kidneys 
in a Cat 1 


Milk and Tuberculosis, J. A. Brittlebank 
The Milk Supply of Edinburgh 
North of Ireland Veterinary Medical Association, 
Suggestions re the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk- 
shops (Ireland) Order, 1908, 
By J. H. McCrea, .8.0.v.s, 
Death from Glanders 
Notes: Personal: 
Veterinary Sovieties—Addresses 


Rubber Horse-Shoe Pads. 


OUR WEDGE PAD enables the horse to use its frog 
as in its natural state, and the foot 1s not over 
heated. They develop the healthy funct ons of the feet. 
Horses that were lame are known to go sound in them. 
holesale prices from 1/- per pair. 
Pneumatic, Bar, Frog Pads, etc., kept im stock. 


Cook & Co. 36 St. John’s Wood Rd. N.W. 


ROYAL (DICK) 
VETERINARY GOLLEGE, 


EDINBURGH. 
Principal— J. R. U. DEWAR, F.R.C.V.S. 


Eighty-sixth Session. 


The only endowed Veterinary School 
in Great Britain. 


Under arrangements which are now being 
made the equipment of the College will be 
strengthened and modernised, and the teach- 
ing facilities greatly increased. 


An Examination in General Knowledge, 
for intending Students, will be held on 
grd, 4th & sth September. 


Next Session commences Tuesday, Sept. 29th, 
Further particulars may be learned on appli- 


cation to— 
ROBERT ANDERSON, §8.8.C. 
37 York Place, Edinburgh. SECRETARY, 
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THERMOMETERS 
FOR THE PROFESSION. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT 
GUARANTEED. 


Each Thermometer is marked y 


for Horse, Dog, Cow, With 
Magnifying 
unless otherwise Lens F nt. 


desired. 


Post 2 / 6 free 


12/6 per half-dozen, with your 
OWN NAME AND ADDRESS ON EACH. 


Two Minute Round in Cases 


Per 13/ 6 Dozen 


Best English Make. Guaranteed. 


The above Thermometers are supplied without the 
Special Marking. HIGHLY RECOMMEN DED. 


HOWLETT & Co. 
75 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE 
OF IRELAND, 


Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


THE NEXT SESSION 
will commence on Sept., 30th, 
1908. 


A Preliminary Examination 
will be held on 
Sept., 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1908. 


For prospectus and all particulars of 


Course, apply to 
Pror. MettTam, 


The Principal. 


C. H. HUISH & Co. 


| 
One door from R.C.V.8. 


THE ORIGINAL 
12 SQUARE, Veterinary Partnership & Transfer Agency 
and Professional Employment Bureau. — 


telegraphic Address - 
PROSUM, LONDON. 
TELEPHONE— 
NO. 4639 CENTRAL 


Practices for Disposal 


M!? WEST COUNTY. A very desirous and high- 
class practice, in a good residential and breeding 
district, is for disposal. Unaffected by motors, and un- 
opposed for 15 miles. Represented as returning over 
£500 per annum. Low rental. To affect an early sale 
£450 will be accepted. B.C. 475 


PEMBROKESHIRE. A practice can be cheaply 
purchased on account of Death of Owner. Nice 
house and garden. Unopposed for 10 miles. Can be 
easily worked up to a good practice. Price asked is 
£150, which is represented as being considerably less 
than one year’s income. Surgery ete. can be had ata 
valuation. 
HROPSHIRE. An old established practice has just 
been placed in our hands for disposal on account of 
illhealth of vendor. Represented as having returned 
£400 per annum, and which can be easily increased, as 
it is practically unopposed ; is easily and cheaply worked. 
Fine house and premises at £26 15s. on half yearly 
tenancy. Price asked £200. 


STAFFS. A well established practice is for immediate 
disposal owing to an accident to vendor some time 
since. turns for last 10 years average £1200 to £1400 
per annum. CC. Inspectorship, etc. Capable of con- 
siderable increase. Plenty of sport. Full particulars and 
ice will be given in strict confidence to bona fide would- 
purchasers. A.O, 487. 


MIDLAN DS. A remarkable opportunity for secur- 
ing and excellent practice, in one of the best 
hunting centres, which has been placed in our bands for 
disposal on account of vendor’s illhealth. Represented 
as returning about £800 per annum. Tv a man with 
capital this should not be missed. Old established, and 
personally known to Mr. Huish for over 20 years. Further 
particulars will be given to gentlemen with capital on 
application. A.O. 366. 


HOME COUNTY. This practice, in a very pretty 
district, has just been p!aced in our hands for dis- 
sal. Returns represented as averaging £420 per ann. 
asily worked. Good premises with nice garden. 
Stabling. Rent on lease £45. Stag Hounds. One 
months introduction given, as desired. In order to 
sell quickly Vendor will accept £250. A.O. 486. 


Kt. An old established practice which has been 
in present hands over 11 years is for disposal owing 
to vendor going abroad. It is pleasantly situated, and 
is easily and cheaply worked. presented as returning 
nearly £600 per annum on an average for the last three 
years. Nice house and garden, excellent stabling, etc, 
at £30 per annum. Good sport of all kinds. Price £500 
and valuation. 


UMI 


| 
| | 
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MACADAM’S HORSE MALT. 


BY TO 
SPECIAL 9) @ HIS MAJESTY 
APPOINTMENT Wa THE KING, 


In daily use in th 
In all the best Studs & Racing Stables; 
By all the leading Veterinary Surgeons 


; Samples and particulars from 
Proprietors— 


THE BRITISH MALT PRODUCTS CO. 
“ Lothian House,” 1 Market Street, Bermondsey, S.E. 


Royal Veterinary College, London. 


(Founded 1791.) 


Principal and Dean: Professor SIR JOHN M’FADYEAN, M.R.C.Y.S., M.B., B.Sc. 


Membership Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons : 
Complete Courses of Instruction are conducted in all the Subjects of the Examinations for this Diploma 
The facilities etc., afforded for the Practical Training of Students are unrivalled. 


Bachelor of Science Degree, University of London. 
The Professors of Chemistry, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Pathology, are Recognised 
Teachers of the University, and conduct in their respective subjects courses which qualify for the Science 
Degree (B.Sc.) which may be taken concurrently with the above Diploma. 


POST GRADUATE COURSES. 
These Courses in Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology are held twice Annually, viz., in January and 
February, and in October and November. They are conducted under the supervision of the Principal and 


are specially adapted to the requirements of officers of the Army Veterinary Department, Colonial Veterinary 
Surgeons, em. ss Inspectors under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts and Candidates for the 


Fellowship Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
The number of places for these Courses is limited and early application must therefore be made to 


prevent disappointment. 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars will be forwarded on application to 


The Secretary, 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W. 
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GOLD MEDAL, Cape Town International Exhibition, 1904-5. 


(HEWLETT’S) 


Since we introduced this invaluable medicine into Veterinary Therapeutics no preparation bas com- 
manded such attention in the treatment of Colic with impaction and tympanitis in horses. It is now 
used by most leading veterinarians and is generally admitted to be the safest and most active of all the 
remedial agents employed for abdominal pain with impaction. 

It possesses three distinctive therapeutic powers, i.e., Antiseptic, Purgative, and Carminative, and is 
indicated in all cases of Colitis caused by undigested food, or irritative affections of the alimentary canal, 
partly no doubt by removing acrid irritating secretions or foreign materials, neutralising gaseous fluids, de- 
pleting the congested blood vessels, and arresting the distended and tympanitic condition of the colon, 
rendering it the safest and most satisfactory purgative in these cases. It is peculiarly adapted for those cases 
of Colic so frequently met with in aged horses who are generally described as “‘ Gross Feeders” where the 
food is bolted and not sufficiently masticated owing to the teeth being faulty, and where the digestive 
organs are impaired from a loss of tone in the system, the circulation bad, and the necessary amount of 
gastric juice is insufficient to digest the food. It is very extensively used in Scotland by numerous prac- 
titioners for the Colic caused by coarse feeding which produces impaction with painful contraction of the 
muscular coat of the bowels accompanied with tympanitis. 

The dose of Paréphyroxia may be given in linseed oil, and may be repeated in 2 or 3 hours if all 
symptoms of pain are not abated, but in most cases one dose is suflicient. 


Price 4/- lb.; W. Qts. 3/6 lb. 


C. J. HEWLETT & SON, 


Wholesale & Export Druggists, 
35 to 42 CHARLOTTE S.fREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Non-Poisonous, 


Soluble in Cold Water. 


Practical experience for years past proves that Chinosol in solution or ointment readily penetrates 
diseased tissue, thoroughly cleanses and keeps healthy all kinds of wounds, favours granulation and speedy 
healing, mostly without a scar, and promotes the growth of hair. Chinosol is supplied in 


POWDER. TABLETS. 


Active Antiseptic, 
Strong Deodorant, 
Powerful Germicide. 


CHINOSOL PURE POWDER for therapeutical prepara- 
tions used INTERNALLY. 
CHINOSOL VETERINARY POWDER for lotions, oint- 
ments, etc., for EXTERNAL use. 
rer hy — y | for prompt production of disin 
fecting fluids for odourless dis- 


CHINOSOL CRUDE 

POWDER F )} infection. 
CHINOSOL SPRINKLING POWDERS for disinfecting 
and deodorizing stables, sheds, styes, kennels, fowl- 


houses, etc, 


COMPRESSED TABLETS (diec shape) containing FIVE, 
EIGHT or FIFTEEN GRAINS Pure Chinosol forinternal 
administration in dry form or solution. 

VETERINARY TABLETS (square shape) containing 45 
grains Veterinary wder for externa! use only, to 
promptly prepare lotions, ointments, etc., of given 
strengths. 

SANITARY TABLETS (square shape) containing 45 grains 
Crude Chinosol for the immediate production of disin- 


fecting fluids of given strengthe. 


Also ANTISEPTIC DRESSINGS, OINTMENTS, SOAPS, PESSARIES, CHINOSOL BORACIC DUSTING POWDER, 


VETERINARY EQUIPMENT, ete. 


Write for full Price List, also for POCKET CIRCULAR for VETERINARY PRACTICE givfng full particulars of treat- 
ment of MILK FEVER, ABORTION, INFECTIOUS VAGINAL CATARRH in COWS, and a great number of approved 


formule. 


NOTE.—Buyers of our preparations should in their own interest insist in receaving ORIGINAL PACKAGES bearing our 
trade mark with name and address of the Company and full directions inside, they should reject all packages not 
answering above description 4S NOT GENUINE and inform us when such are offered. 


Sold by Messrs. Hewlett & Sons. London ; 
Wryleys, Ltd., Coventry. 


Willows, Francis & Co., London; 
Woolley & Co. Ltd., Manchester. 


And all WHOLESALE CHEMISTS dealing in VETERINARY MEDICINES. 


J THE CHINOSOL HYGIENIC CO., 16 ROOD LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


(B. Kiinn & Co., Proprietors) 


UMI 
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